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individual human beings are vexed by problems at all, while indi- 
vidual sunflowers and printing-presses manifest no such symptoms. 
And, lastly, all the broader strategy of science, and the strategic im- 
portance of the great laws of science, have not yet received their 
attention, though it is a very vital part of how we think. 

A disciple of this instrumental school recently confided to me 
that this sort of logic was the logic of the future. I am inclined 
sometimes to think it is more in the future than anywhere else. 
Coming to it from a study of comparative scientific methods on the 
one hand, and from considering the work of the mathematical 
logicians on the other, its inadequacy seems to me its most insistent 
characteristic. Perhaps I shall be told I have misunderstood; or 
perhaps I shall be told that all these things have been clearly ex- 
plained in some treatise I have not read. I hope it is so. Mean- 
while my little trench raid with gas bombs on the instrumentalists 
will have served its purpose if I succeed in routing out any of them 
into further revealing of their position. 

H. T. Costello. 

Columbia University. 



VOX POPULI, VOX DEI 

nnHE French Revolution, that swept away the sacred privileges of 
-*- so many princes and prelates by divine right, did not sweep 
away — it sanctified as if with a baptism of fire — the sentiment and 
the doctrine of the divine right of the nation to exist and evolve its 
life. The democracies of western Europe and America — the earliest 
in modern times — substituted popular for kingly sovereignty: vox 
populi, non vox regis, vox dei, they said; but the principle of the 
divine right of kings, its substance, was only rephrased. No pro- 
vision was made for the time when machines would bring the nations 
of the earth together and so weld their interests that the acts of each 
would inevitably affect all; it was not foreseen that certain changes 
in the economic processes of the world would render the absolute 
sovereignty of each nation as autocratic toward the rest of the 
world as kings by divine right had ever dreamed of becoming. As a 
consequence, modern democracy has meant something other than 
popular rule. In international affairs, it has meant "secret" diplo- 
macy, "covering notes" between rulers to supplement published 
understandings, surprise attacks, spheres of influence, forcible an- 
nexations, and all that is mean and predatory in foreign diplomacy ; 
in short, it has meant drifting with the selfish and short-sighted pur- 
poses of nations, supplemented in cases of conflict between great 
powers by a sort of gentlemen's duelling code called international 
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law. The weakness of this code lies in the fact that when either 
belligerent chooses to abandon the honor of gentlemen in favor of 
self-interest, it automatically ceases to control the other belligerent. 

The sentiment of nationalism by divine right is very complex. 
Into it enter as elements most of the prejudices that in the past have 
given rise to wars. First of all is the prejudice in favor of the pros- 
perity and glory of the particular nation-state with which one hap- 
pens to be identified. Time and again, this has supported dynastic 
policies of expansion and aggrandizement that concerned the indi- 
vidual only remotely, if at all. The crime of the modern nation 
against the individual is evident in such wars : it consists in the sub- 
ordination of personality to national power and expansion, in our 
ultimate scheme of values. But this nationalism by divine right also 
includes race prejudice, religious prejudice, and a whole nest of 
prejudices growing out of the traditional points of view and habits 
of thought that characterize the nation. In passing, let it be noted 
that the herd instinct, so much stressed by certain pacifist writers at 
present, is not one of these. The prejudice of the average man for 
the ethos of his own nation, his sense of its superiority and finality, 
is as the sea is to its finny inhabitants, unfathomed and as a rule 
unfathomable. Doubtless a thorough democratization of the great 
governments of the world, would, as Mr. Root says, do more than 
any other single thing to render permanent world-peace a possibility ; 
but it should be remembered that dynastic policies of expansion and 
aggrandizement are not the only causes that lead to wars. The 
ideal of one law, one faith, and one sovereignty, that hovered on the 
intellectual horizon of western Europe for many medieval centuries 
has a certain validity for the world ; and the realization of its essen- 
tial meaning for us involves vastly more than the democratization 
of the world's governments. It involves mutual respect among the 
nations, a recognition of common problems, and genuine cooperative 
attitudes to promote the economic and cultural interests of mankind. 
In short, it involves something like the world religion and world 
law of which Mr. Brittling comes to dream after intolerable per- 
sonal suffering. Such world sentiments behind a federation of free 
states would go far toward establishing world-peace, but such world 
sentiments are squarely opposed to the nationalism by divine right 
that has been so fatally characteristic of modern nation-states. 

This sentiment found its completest literary expression in the 
political philosophies of Fichte, Hegel, and Treitschke, as it found 
its completest legal expression in the Prussian military state ; but its 
influence is evident in the almost universal assumption of the nations 
of the world to-day that no questions of international right are sub- 
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ject to judicial control that involve either a nation's honor or its 
vital interest. Nations never go to war except over questions that 
seem to them to involve both their honor and their vital interest as 
nations; and you have only to add the logically related doctrine, 
that weakness is the sin against the Holy Spirit of politics, to get 
the full programme of militarism, the suppression of which is the 
sworn purpose of ourselves and our allies in this war. 

Meanwhile, the economic revolution that began with the inven- 
tion of machines on a large scale about one hundred and fifty years 
ago has given to the world the semblance of one vast economic com- 
munity, as Mr. Norman Angell avers. The wealth of the world is 
rapidly becoming, if it has not already become, one gigantic pool to 
which all nations contribute by their thought and labor. The war 
has only emphasized (it did not create) the fact that the wealth of 
no nation is independent of the economic processes of other nations ; 
and consequently, an absolute sovereignty over its own affairs is im- 
possible to any nation, save at the cost of a complete conquest and 
control of the world. The psychology of nations being what it is, 
such a conquest was impossible without resort to military means; 
and here is one of the deeper motives of Germany's dream of world 
dominion. The fallacy in the now refuted economic argument to 
prove that, because of these conditions, world war had become a thing 
of the past, lay in the fact that the argument did not contemplate 
the audacious possibility of a single nation in its senses undertaking 
to master the economic activities of the world. The thing is so pre- 
posterous on the face of it, and so barbaric withal, that one is almost 
excusable for not taking it into account. 

As one of the indirect results of the economic revolution, the cul- 
tural interests of mankind have been unified to an extent undreamed 
of before. Newspapers, travel, books, and magazines; scientific, re- 
ligious, and fraternal organizations; intermarriage, friendship, and 
the postal union — to mention some of the more obvious agencies of 
cosmopolitan life — have internationalized the culture of the world. 
The time has passed forever when a man's nation can be said to be 
his ultimate community. "We have already advanced far into an 
era of cosmopolitan thought and feeling, from which there is no 
turning back, and the moral ends of life demand an extension rather 
than a limitation of the forces that make for world unity and or- 
ganization. Actually our horizons have been widened, our stars 
have been lifted some leagues into the blue and we move about in a 
larger, airier place than our forebears knew. All lands and all ages 
contribute to our thought, and our obligations are correspondingly 
world wide. 
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The type of pacifists who ignore the international problem created 
by these facts, the blind opponents to war who simply will not see 
that this war may have been the one way to an indispensable reor- 
ganization of the world's politics, the dogmatists who in advance of 
the event cry shame and failure on all the plans of the United States 
that allow for our participation in the present war, the partisans 
whose eagerness to find some fatal flaw in the policies of the present 
administration renders them incapable of grasping the meaning of 
the profound changes confronting the world — what are they all but 
the dupes of a shortsighted provincialism? Granted that this war 
is a calamity and a disgrace, it certainly makes most for the ultimate 
peace of the world that we should take part in it. There isn't a hope 
for the future of civilization, until this war, either now or some time 
in the future, is fought to a successful conclusion. The war can be 
said to be the result of a world highly unified in its economic and 
cultural interests trying to manage its public affairs through a set 
of antiquated political arrangements that in their mutual exclusive- 
ness and discordant sovereignties are squarely opposed to the main 
trend of civilization. And this being true, one of two things is sure 
to follow this war — either another war like it, or a democratic peace 
in which all nations will be represented — either wars upon wars or 
some sort of supernational organization in which the rights of the 
individual and the interests of humanity will be securely grounded. 
International comity and justice must somehow find expression and 
embodiment in a world law that all peoples can safely confide in: 
world citizenship must somehow become a reality: and to this end 
it is supremely desirable that in the work of reconstruction after 
the war the right of the individual to liberty, his right to real op- 
portunity, be made the central principle, the supreme end. For the 
only society that can be said to exist by divine right is the society of 
all mankind, and that is to say, the individual. The only absolute 
right is the right to become a person, and that is not so much a right 
as the moral end that all rights and duties should promote, the spirit 
and meaning of all law and custom, of all treaties and diplomacies. 
The great nation — indeed, the great world — is the one that in both 
its national and international policies, in all its laws and customs, 
fosters and protects the manhood of its citizens. The great question 
to be asked of a world, as of a nation, is not, Is it growing wealthier 
and more populous? but rather, Is it producing better men and 
women? The greatest obstacle to the effective application of that 
principle at the present time is the sentiment of national superiority 
and privilege, the belief that the nation exists and evolves its life by 
a divine right, the sentiment that prompts the pitiful thought that 
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if only we had kept out of the war we might have pursued our 
national ideals to some glorious moral consummation while the rest 
of the world fought out the issue in which our future was supremely 
involved. 

And yet, it is pertinent to ask, What is to be the programme of 
reconstruction after the war 1 Of course we shall be dreamers if we 
even suggest the basic principle of such a programme; but without 
a vision, the people perish; and there are some whose assurance of 
their own sanity depends upon their making the attempt to project 
into the future the world order for which they have lived in the 
past. It now seems necessary to project that vision over a gap of 
years ; but that circumstance only renders it the more necessary that 
we who love liberty look for a world in which the opportunity of 
the individual to realize and exercise his powers and capacities shall 
be enlarged. That the world should become in spirit and atmosphere 
educating, that its end-aim should be the conservation of manhood 
by facilitating the satisfaction of needs, is implied in the ideals of 
democracy; the present hour is big with it. The League of Small 
Nations, the League of Great Nations to Enforce Peace, the proposed 
Court of Small Nations, the Hague Tribunal developed into, or sup- 
plemented by, a Supreme Court of the World, the proposed limita- 
tion of armaments and navies, the Council of International Con- 
ciliation, the proposed International Court of Arbitration — what are 
they all but plans for extending and making more effective the prin- 
ciple of democracy, the reign of law? And are they not all dreams? 
Or plans, which are dreams willed? 

Our own favorite dream happens to be an international court, 
that shall convene immediately after terms of peace have been signed, 
for the purpose of having arrested to it the malefactors of great 
power who ordered the invasion of Belgium, the execution of Edith 
Cavel, the atrocities of Belgian and French cities, the massacre of 
the Armenians, the use of poisoning gases, the betrayal of the Eus- 
sian armies in 1916, the sinking of the Lusitania, and many other 
violations of the rules of war. One dreams that the indispensable 
work of undertaking a legal analysis of modern methods of con- 
ducting the world's affairs might well begin. It is at least conceiv- 
able that secret diplomatic understandings should in time be re- 
garded as conspiracies against the peace of the world, that military 
acts of precaution should be condemned as criminal, that confisca- 
tion and international thieving should be as reprehensible in times 
of war as in times of peace, and that the rights of individuals should 
be as sacred in war as in peace. Is it not absurd to think that the 
world must forever trust to distance and inadvertence to protect in- 
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dividuals from the depredations of powerful persons? Crimes are 
personal. Neither incorporated hodies nor nations can he properly- 
arrested to any court, hut the acts of persons, i. e., the acts of real 
persons, are ever subject to judicial review. We reject the Prussian 
closed state, and the Prussian dictum of Trietschke, that there is 
nothing higher than the state in the external society of man; why, 
then, should it be so inconceivable that the crimes of state officials 
against humanity should be dealt with directly; by some world 
tribunal ? 

There can be no question, from this point of view, as to the reality 
of purely political motives and forces. Those who maintain that the 
only real motives and forces in society are industrial and commercial, 
and that political relations are fictions based upon an artificial eco- 
nomic institution called property; those internationalist Marxian 
socialists, who have recently appeared in every country of Europe 
and America and who would, if they could, revolutionize society on 
an industrial basis, exaggerate a truth that is as plain as the sun: 
they exaggerate the fact that the economic interests of mankind have 
become unified to a degree that makes the present anarchic na- 
tionalism of the world seem archaic. They seem to think world 
peace can be established by erasing from the map the boundaries of 
states, after eliminating from the world the institution of property. 
These maximalists with their narrowly economic standpoint imagine 
that when they have overthrown the existing governments of the 
world, there will then be no reason for establishing new ones to take 
the places of the old. But man is a political animal, and an eco- 
nomic society could no more run itself without political control than 
could a steam engine without its governor. It would thrash itself 
to pieces in short order. An economic society that was not also a 
political state would have no means of maintaining order within its 
boundaries or confidence beyond them; it would have no character 
that any one could trust, and no capacity of self-defense. It is not 
property alone that stands in the way of abolishing the state, but 
wealth, and the necessity of sane and just methods of producing and 
distributing the same. 

The prominence of the economic theory of society and history at 
the present time is due to the unusual liberty of the modern man in 
all economic activities. With the dissolution of the Holy Roman 
Empire and the rise of the modern nation states, and especially with 
the overthrow of the feudal system, a new industrial and commercial 
order came into existence, an order founded in individual liberty. 
Not even in autocratic countries where the ideals of the Middle Ages 
have lingered longest have governments succeeded in suppressing 
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entirely the impulse toward industrial liberty. As a consequence, 
the world has recently experienced a wonderful development of its 
economic resources and processes. In the height of this develop- 
ment comes the doctrine that economic forces and motives alone are 
real, and that you have only to reorganize society on a purely in- 
dustrial basis to inaugurate an era of social justice and universal 
peace. But the nature of man has not changed; and the lessons of 
history, sociology, and psychology, in spite of the efforts of Marxists 
to discredit them, are squarely opposed to this social philosophy. 
Man is a political animal; his political needs are as deep seated as 
are his economic needs ; and even if the experiment could be tried, it 
would be found that an industrial society would inevitably develop 
into a political state. Indeed, there are some who think that any 
such attempt would end in a dictatorship. The great task of de- 
veloping a rational political order would then have to be undertaken 
anew. The kernel of truth in all this maximalism is simply the fact 
that the political development of the world has not kept pace with 
its industrial and commercial development. Eliminate the autocracy 
and absolutism still inhering in the political system of the world, 
and the yearning of the maximalists will be satisfied. 

Private warfare was not suspended, as a method of settling con- 
flicting claims between individuals, by destroying the self-conscious- 
ness and self-respect of the individual, but rather by informing, en- 
larging, and intensifying them; and just as little will international 
warfare be suspended by emasculating the national consciousness 
of peoples. Patriotism is one of the finest sentiments, one that it 
has required millenniums to raise out of the ebb and flow of mere 
herd instinct and suggestion. It is too valuable a motive force in 
the lives of men to be sacrificed or subverted. Just as nations are 
necessary to liberty, so patriotism is necessary to self-control. It is 
far removed from the uncritical nationalist folly that views the 
civilization of the country into which one happens to have been born 
as Civilization. It is a just and reasonable effect, comparable to 
parental love and religious worship in its constancy, but more rea- 
sonable than either when molded and informed by principle. Like 
a mother's instinctive passion for her child, patriotism is far-sighted 
and unconscious of sacrifice. It is a safeguard against corruption, 
and can be made a guarantee of orderly progress. But the chau- 
vinist sentiment of nationalism by divine right resembles it only as 
blind rage resembles righteous indignation. The voice of the people, 
the voice of God, remains a false doctrine, until people is equated 
with humanity. 

G-. A. Tawney. 
University op Cincinnati. 



